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THE LOGIC OF MR. RUSSELL? 


N a recent bit of criticism that appeared in this JourRNAL, I 
remarked, incidentally, that all fruitful concepts are developed 
in connection with the field to which they are to be applied; that is, 
the concepts of any one science are too specialized to be safely taken 
over into any other science without reinvestigation of their material 
significance. But it is sometimes a question whether a field is really 
of a new sort, and if not, a development of its concepts should lead 
to the rediscovery of already existing concepts. Certain things 
look as if this were the situation of the new logic that is being devel- 
oped in connection with mathematics; that is, it may be the old 
logic all over again. It is the aim of this paper to suggest this as 
probable, although a much fuller investigation, involving questions 
not so much as mentioned here, would be necessary to raise this 
probability to a certainty. 

Formal logie has always pretended to a generalized significance. 
To be sure, in problems directly concerned with quantity and order, 
and in certain relational formule, there have been short cuts to 
conelusions and a specialized division of the general subject. The 
whole subject-matter of mathematics is such a special field. In his 
‘*Principles of Mathematics’’ Mr. Russell has attempted to develop 
a new logic in connection with this field, but by the time he has 
reached Chapter X.—less that a fifth of the way through the book 
—he finds himself confronted with an insolvable contradiction. 
Related contradictions have blocked the way for all other writers on 
symbolic logic, or would have, if they had not continued to develop 
their systems in spite of them. Frege? writes this remarkable Nach- 
wort: ‘‘Einem wissenschaftlichen Schriftsteller kann kaum etwas. 
Unerwiinschteres begegnen, als dass ihm nach Vollendung einer: 
Arbeit eine der Grundlagen seines Baues erschiittert wird. In diese 
Lage wurde ich durch einen Brief des Herrn Bertrand Russell ver- 


1Of. American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 30, 1908, pp. 222-262. 
2“ Grundgesetze der Arithmetik,” Bd. II., 8, 252. 
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setzt, ete.’ Now, Mr. Russell thinks he has found a way out 
through a new concept, that of logical types. I intend here to ask 
what that concept really is. Can it be an old concept rediscovered 
and dressed up in new clothing? 

The chief of the contradictions that have come under considera- 
tion, as given by Mr. Russell, are: (1) The Epimenides. (2) The 
class of all those classes that are not members of themselves. This 
class can neither be nor not be a member of itself. (3) If T isa 
relation which subsists between two relations R and S, when R does 
not have the relation R to S, then ‘‘R has the relation 7’ to S’’ is 
equivalent to ‘‘R does not have the relation Rk to S.’’ But if R and 
S have the value 7’, by substitution, ‘‘7 has the relation 7 to T’’ 
is equivalent to ‘‘7’ has not the relation T to T.’’ (4) The least 
integer not namable in fewer than 19 syllables must denote a definite 
integer (111777), but this integer is denoted by the phrase itself, 
which is a name consisting of only 18 syllables. (5) ‘‘Richard’s 
paradox’’ is somewhat similar to this, but concerns a decimal which 
is at once definable and indefinable. (7) ‘‘Burali Forti’s paradox’’: 
if the series of all ordinals has an ordinal number, that number is 
one greater than the last number of the series: then there is an 
ordinal number not in the series, and it is not the series of all ordinal 
numbers. 

These paradoxes all have a common characteristic, self-reference ; 
and they assert something of all cases of a certain kind. ‘‘This leads 
us to the rule: ‘Whatever involves all of a collection must not be 
one of the collection’ ’’ (p. 225). But if this is true, the ‘‘quaint’’ 
laws of thought are meaningless; we can not say all propositions are 
true or false, and mathematical induction is impossible. Thus the 
cure is almost worse than the illness. The difficulty can be avoided, 
Mr. Russell thinks, by distinguishing between the use of all and any. 
‘‘Thus we may say: ‘p is true or false, where p is any proposition,’ 
though we can not say ‘all propositions are true or false.’ The 
reason is that, in the former, we merely affirm an undetermined one 
of the propositions of the form ‘p is true or false,’ whereas in the 
latter we affirm (if anything) a new proposition, different from all 
the propositions of the form ‘p is true or false.’ Thus we may admit 
‘any value’ of a variable in cases where ‘all values’ would lead to 
reflexive fallacies; for the admission of ‘any value’ does not in the 
same way create new values. Hence the fundamental laws of logic 
can be stated concerning any proposition, though we can not signifi- 
cantly say that they hold of all propositions. These laws have, so to 
speak, a particular enunciation but no general enunciation. There 
is no one proposition which 1s the law of contradiction (say) ; there 
are only various instances of the law’’ (pp. 229-230). I quote this 
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passage in full, as an example of the curious limitations to which 
this formulation of logic is submitted. 

Mr. Russell has always valued this distinction between all and 
any which, in his nomenclature, is an expression of the distinction 
between the real and the apparent variable. In his ‘‘ Principles of 
Mathematics’’ we read: ‘‘ And when we say ‘X is a man, implies X 
is mortal for all values of X,’ we are not asserting a single implica- 
tion, but a class of implications; we have now a genuine proposition, 
in which, though the letter XY appears, there is no real variable: the 
variable is absorbed . . . so that the result is no longer a function of 
X.’’ It is, then, an apparent variable, ‘‘whereas in ‘X is a man’ 
there are different propositions for different forms of the variable, 
and the variable is what Peano calls real.’’* 

Consider the apparent variable: if ‘‘X is a man implies that X 
is mortal for all values of X,’’ it must be because mortality is an 
essential part of the connotation of man; and, if this is true, propo- 
sitions of this form are what the non-mathematical logician knows as 
verbal propositions. On the other hand, the propositional function 
‘“X is a man,’’ which is only true for certain values of X, is what 
gives rise to what are commonly called real propositions. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s rule, then (cf. swpra) becomes ‘‘Verbal propositions can not 
admit themselves as included in their subjects’’; and this is in some 
ways a more serviceable statement than Mr. Russell’s, for it permits 
such propositions as the laws of thought, which are not verbal, to be 
reflexive and true, and at the same time it is equally serviceable in 
avoiding the paradoxes (cf. infra). Before taking up the para- 
doxes, I want to follow Mr. Russell’s exposition somewhat further. 

Concerning propositions in which all occurs, we find: ‘‘ Every 
proposition concerning all asserts that some propositional function 
is always true; and this means that all values of the said function 
are true, not that the function is true for all arguments, since there 
are arguments for which any given function is meaningless, 7. ¢., 
has no value. Hence we can speak of all of a collection when and 
only when the collection forms part or the whole of the range of 
significance of some propositional function, the range of significance 
being defined as the collection of those arguments for which the 
function in question is significant, 7. e., has a value’’ (p. 236). In 
the course of drawing this conclusion, Mr. Russell himself says that 
he is near to the traditional doctrine of the universe of discourse. 
The development in the text is not quite clear on the point, but the 
author apparently believes his range of significance to be something 
much more weighty. I have failed to discover just what that extra 
significance is. 


*“ Principles of Mathematics,” p. 13. 
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To pass to the theory of types: ‘‘A type is defined as the range 
of significance of a propositional function, 7. ¢., as the collection of 
arguments for which the said function has values. ... The division 
of objects into types is necessitated by the reflex fallacies which 
otherwise arise. .. . Thus whatever contains an apparent variable 
must be of a different type from the possible values of that variable; 
we will say it is of a higher type’ (p. 237). Let us stop a minute 
and reinterpret this in the language of our more familiar logic: 
With respect to verbal propositions (propositions containing an 
apparent variable), the universe of discourse (range of values of 
the apparent variable) is its type. Reflexive fallacies necessitate 
the consideration of the universe of discourse. Thus a verbal propo- 
sition, as such, must be in a different universe of discourse from the 
connotation of its subject term. Why not? The verbal proposition 
as above defined concerns itself with connotation, but it is itself an 
object of denotation. Now, by the principle of contradiction, it can 
not be both a denotation and a connotation in the same sense, in the 
same relation, and at the same time. The verbal proposition is then 
in a different universe of discourse from that prescribed by its sub- 
ject term. 

To continue the exposition: Propositions containing apparent 
variables (verbal propositions) are generated from those that do not 
(real propositions), by a process of generalization, i. e., the predi- 
cates become known as a part of the connotation of the subject, by 
generalizing from particular instances of the subject where it is 
observed as a real attribute. Such propositions are called by Mr. 
Russell elementary propositions. The terms—Mr. Russell means 
here only the subjects—of elementary propositions are individuals, 
and these terms furnish the lowest, or first, type; the universe of 
discourse within which a predicate is related to an instance or a 
number of instances of a thing, is a lower universe of discourse than 
that in which it is predicated as a connotation of the thing or things. 

A somewhat grave difficulty appears here in Mr. Russell’s system. 
He wishes to generalize from individuals occurring in elementary 
propositions and so obtain new propositions, but in order to do this 
he is obliged to demand that no individual shall be a proposition. 
This is done by defining the individual ‘‘as something destitute of 
complexity’’ (p. 238), but any philosopher must be a little aghast 
at the sweep of this procedure, and begin to wonder whether there 
are any elementary propositions concerning individuals. 

‘*Elementary propositions, together with such as contain only 
individuals as apparent variables, we will eall first order proposi- 
tions. These form the second logical type.... We can... form 
new propositions in which first order propositions occur as apparent 
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variables. These we will call second order propositions. They form 
the third logical type’’ (p. 238). That is, first order propositions 
are those by which things are included in some universe of discourse ; 
second order propositions are about first order propositions, and 
therefore imply a larger universe of discourse. If ‘‘Cows chew 
eud’’ is a first order proposition, ‘‘It is interesting to know that 
cows chew cud”’ is of the second order. The universe of discourse 
is enlarged from its bovine limitations to the whole realm of the 
things which it is interesting to know. Of course the process can be 
continued indefinitely. 

Let us consider the application of this logic to the paradoxes 
mentioned above: 

1. ‘‘Thus when a man says, ‘I am lying,’ we must interpret him 
as meaning: ‘There is a proposition of order n, which I affirm, and 
which is false.’ This is a proposition of order n-+1;... hence his 
statement is false, and yet its falsehood does not imply, as that of 
‘I am lying’ appeared to do, that he is making a true statement. 
This solves the liar’’ (p. 240). Perhaps; but in the older language, 
‘‘T am lying’”’ is a real proposition and attempts to present a certain 
situation. It may fail to do so, and so be false, without its failure 
making it sueceed—an absurdity ; for it and the situation it intends 
to present are in different universes of discourse. 

2. (Cf. 4, supra.) ‘‘The least integer not namable in fewer than 
nineteen syllables’’ presents some special difficulties. After limiting 
‘*not fewer than nineteen syllables’’ to a finite number, Mr. Russell 
continues: ‘‘We may next suppose that ‘namable in terms of names 
of the class N’ means ‘being the only term satisfying some function 
composed wholly of names of the class N.’ The solution of this 
paradox lies, I think, in the simple observation that ‘namable in 
terms of the class N’ is never itself namable in terms of names of 
that class. If we enlarge N by adding the name ‘namable in terms 
of names of the class NV,’ our fundamental apparatus of names is 
enlarged; calling the new apparatus N’, ‘namable in terms of 
names of the class N’’ remains not namable in terms of names of the 
elass N’. If we try to enlarge N until it embraces all names, 
‘namable’ becomes (by what was said above) ‘being the only term 
satisfying some function composed wholly of names.’ But here there 
is a function as apparent variable; hence we are confined to predica- 
tive functions of some type (for non-predicative functions can not 
be apparent variables). Hence we have only to observe that nama- 
bility in terms of such functions is non-predicative in order to escape 
the paradox’’ (p. 241). This hardly shows the simplicity of the 
theory of types. If one considers as his universe of discourse certain 
named numbers, the proposition that selects one of these does not 
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define it, for it is in a different universe of discourse. If this de- 
noting phrase were admitted to the same universe of discourse with 
the named numbers, to utter it would be a contradiction in defining. 

3. (Cf. 5, supra.) The least indefinable ordinal is analogous, 
but ‘‘The other contradictions, that of Burali Forti in particular, 
require some further developments for their solution’’ (p. 241). 
It is interesting to see what we can do with them without this 
development. 

4. Concerning contradiction (3, supra). I speak with some diffi- 
dence. If 7 is such that either RTS or RRS, where R, 8S, and T are 
relations, then RT'S is equivalent to RRS, and if R—=S—T, then 
TTT =TTT;; but such symbols are exceedingly tricky to deal with, 
and a formal logic of relations, if possible, is yet far to seek. It is 
doubtful whether any expression, in conformance with the law of 
identity, can be used identically as term and relation; it is possible, 
then, that R—S=—T is an illegitimate expression with respect to 
this substitution, and, if so, the paradox disappears. 

5. (Cf. 2, supra.) As to the class of all classes not contained in 
themselves. This paradox need not present any difficulty. The 
class of horses is not a horse, while the class of not-horses is a not- 
horse, so the two implied classes exist. But a class exists only in its 
connotation and denotation, 7. e., only in its members. Then to say 
that a class is contained in itself is either an identical proposition 
(the class is itself), or it is the assertion that the class name is found 
amongst its denotations and is implied by its connotation, as in the 
ease of the not-horse. The first alternative can not even suggest 
paradox. As to the second, if ‘‘A class is contained in itself’’ 
means ‘‘The class name is found amongst its members,’’ then to ask 
if the class of all classes whose class names are not found amongst 
their members has its name found amongst its members, is a per- 
fectly possible question, and can be answered negatively. Its name 
can not be found amongst its members, for its members are classes, 
not names; they are a different order of things and so in a different 
universe of discourse. It is then the sort of class that its name 
denotes, but no contradiction is implied, so long as the class is not 
confused with the class name. 

6. With respect to Burali Forti’s contradiction (cf. 7, supra), 
I have elsewhere pointed out* that there is a real ambiguity in the 
concept number when defined as a type of a series, and the infinite 
and the finite numbers are connotatively in different universes of 
discourse, and it is only by neglecting this distinction that the con- 
tradiction arises. In the only sense in which all is permissible of an 
infinite collection, it does not follow that the addition of 1 is pos- 
*This JoURNAL, Vol. V., 1908, pp. 628-634. 
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sible in any sense that would create a greater ordinal, and if not, 
the contradiction disappears. Mr. Russell’s new theory leads him 
to the conclusion that there can be no totality of all ordinals (p. 261), 
so he dismisses this contradiction on practically the same grounds. 

The reason, it seems to me, why Mr. Russell’s theory of types 
solves the contradictions, is that it is a rediscovery of the concept of 
universe of discourse, and of the distinction between connotation and 
denotation. This paper does not pretend to give a complete account 
or criticism of the logic. It is enough if it serves to strengthen a 
suspicion that its author believes to be prevalent amongst many 
philosophers, namely, that the new logic is nothing but the old logic 
dressed up in new clothes; and the author would add that, inasmuch 
as these new clothes are borrowed from a highly technical science 
which is a closed book to many, it is an unnecessarily inaccessible 
form; and it may even be that this rediscovery, if such it prove to be, 
has not yet progressed as far as its prototype had gotten. If so, to 
recognize the kinship might further its development, and any studies 
tending to confirm or to destroy this suspicion should be welcome. 


HarRoLp CHAPMAN Brown. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


SOCIETIES 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


N excellent arrangement of the program by the executive com- 
mittee and an almost absolute power wisely wielded by the 
presiding officer made possible the great success of this meeting. 
There was general approval of the unification of the program by 
selecting for reading only those papers whose subjects were more or 
less closely connected with the principal topics under considera- 
tion, with a resulting gain in time for the discussion, which was 
allowed to run on as long as it seemed profitable. A partial rear- 
rangement of the program was found advisable, and several papers 
were withdrawn by their writers during the meeting so as to allow 
still more time for discussion, which proved unusually enticing and 
instructive. The opinion was expressed that the plan of unifying 
the program could be carried even a step further by selecting one 
principal topic for discussion and announcing this as early in the 
year as possible. The discussion during the meeting, though sharp 
and incisive, was permeated by an honest desire to come to a mutual 
understanding. Great credit is due to the authors of the ‘‘ Platform 
of Six Realists,’? whose views were the main topic for discussion, 
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for having had the courage and ability to formulate a number of 
propositions on which they found an agreement possible. The plat- 
form thus far published is only a first attempt, but its effect has 
already been most clarifying. It is a matter of regret that some of 
the statements made during the meeting regarding the special prob- 
lems underlying the tenets of the platform could not have been in- 
corporated in the platform paper itself. It was quite apparent that 
some of the arguments against the new realism were moving in the 
realm of a different generating problem. The importance of the 
‘onsept problem was well emphasized in Professor Montague’s 
remark that the process of discovery has nothing to do with the 
question of validity. A clearer recognition of the principle here 
indicated, that the assumptions necessary for the solution of a definite 
problem do not affect, and may even contradict, the assumptions 
necessary for the solution of a different problem, and a definite 
renunciation of the principle of self-evidence as a valid court of 
appeal, would pave the way for a better understanding and more 
fruitful discussion of the issue presented by the new realism. These 
things were in the air during the meeting, and they produced the 
feeling (at least in the present writer) as of the dawn of a new 
day in philosophy, not produced by the radiance of an overpowering 
genius-to-come, but by the initiation in philosophy of that coopera- 
tion compared with which the work of even the greatest genius pales. 

Professor Miller opened the meeting with ‘‘An Examination of 
Four Realistic Theories of Pereeption.’’ He ealled them, respect- 
ively, the picture theory, the window theory, the doorway theory, 
and the sunshine theory. The first speaks of an object not mental 
and its picture in the mind. The second takes the ‘‘awareness of 
an object’’ as an ultimate fact. In the third the object plants itself 
in the doorway of the mind, but continues to be in the physical 
world if we turn our attention away; the object being itself ‘‘mind- 
stuff’’ or simply ‘‘stuff.”’ The last is an ‘‘efflux-theory,’’ which 
identifies the efflux with the object. The following difficulties were 
urged against these four theories. The first duplicates the object, 
for which there is no warrant in our experience: we do not ‘‘see 
double.’’ The second does not account for illusions; how do we even 
know that there is a ‘‘window’’? The third does not seem to take 
account of the machinery of perception: it takes time to make an 
impression. The last is a refinement of the picture theory, but has 
nevertheless its defects. The speaker disclaimed any attempt to 
refute the new realism in pointing out these difficulties. And he 
expressed himself in sympathy with the platform idea. 

In the lively discussion which ensued Professor Woodbridge sug- 
gested that Professor Miller’s difficulties sprang from his funda- 
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mental assumption of mind as a room and perception as a process by 
which things appear. Do not start thus, he said, and the whole 
problem is radically changed. It is hard to state this contrasted 
view. But the problem of vision will then become simply a problem 
of mechanics, and the whole problem of how a thing appears in 
mind is eliminated. Professor Marvin suggested the addition of a 
fifth theory of perception which he ealled the ‘‘out-of-doors’’ or 
‘‘fresh-air’’ theory. There we start on a level where there are no 
illusions, namely, with the raw material which is the source of all 
our problems. 

This whole train of thought was well continued in the second 
paper, in which Professor Woodbridge discussed ‘‘The Belief in 
Sensations.’’ As a special example of the lack of clear concepts in 
psychology, so strangely contrasting with its great practical success, 
he specified the term ‘‘sensation.’’ What difference is there between 
tone and sensation, between red and sensation? If there is a dif- 
ference between them, specify it; if not, what are they? And yet, 
in spite of this lack of clearness about the nature of sensations, they 
are considered in our psychologies as the elements of mind! The 
usual evidence for the belief in sensations was discussed under four 
heads, the ‘‘relativity of sensations,’’ ‘‘dreams and _illusions,”’ 
‘‘pain and similar experiences,’’ and ‘‘introspection.’’ The evi- 
dence was dismissed as insufficient to establish the existence of sen- 
sations in the subject, and a restatement of the problems therewith 
presented was given in terms of the organism and its reactions. 
‘‘Things which have been ealled sensations are stimuli to thought 
and behavior, but not the constitutive elements of mind!’’ Even 
introspection does not disclose sensation, but only ‘‘things sensed.”’ 
On the other hand, Professor Woodbridge did not mean to offer a 
substitute for sensation, because he held that even the demand for a 
substitute sprang from a philosophical confusion. He would replace 
the problem of sensation by the following two: ‘‘(1) What, as matter 
of fact, are the objects with which we are consciously familiar?’’ 
and ‘‘(2) What are the causes of the appearance of consciousness ?’’ 
But these are problems of positive science, not of epistemology. 

It was to be expected that so remarkable a paper would be vigor- 
ously attacked. To Professor Lovejoy it appeared like an invitation 
to go back to infancy. It is very well for neo-realists to urge us to 
go out-of-doors; but we are indoors. ‘he dualistic difficulty has 
broken out. What are we going to do about it? Miss Calkins found 
herself in agreement with part of Professor Woodbridge’s paper, 
especially his demand for more careful definitions, his small regard 
for the parallelistic theory as a fundamental method in psychology, 
and even his denial that we introspect sensations: color is best 
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explained as ‘‘supposedly existing red character.’’ But she vigor- 
ously protested that the whole theory ‘‘is utterly one-sided’’ in that 
it completely omits the ‘‘self’’ which immediate consciousness gives 
us. Professor Sheldon held that thoughts are something qualita- 
tively different from sensations and saw in this a menace to the 
realist. Professor Miller declared he did not know what Professor 
Woodbridge was trying to prove: we must understand facts by cate- 
gories! Professor Woodbridge, in replying, turned particularly 
against the charge that neo-realism meant an invitation to return to 
infancy. He reminded the audience that most of the neo-realists 
had been for years idealists. It was not their lack of acquaintance 
with idealism, but its inherent insufficiencies, which drove them to 
neo-realism. 

The discussion of neo-realism, which had sprung up with the very 
first paper of the meeting, was now officially opened by Professor 
Dewey. He did not wish to be considered an out-and-out opponent 
of neo-realism. His criticism was directed merely against certain 
points of method. He considered that the neo-realists, or at least 
some of them, had tried to reach conclusions about existence by 
developing purely conceptual implications. As evidence of this he 
referred (1) to the doctrine that ‘‘certain principles of logic are 
logically prior to all scientific systems,’’ and (2) to the prominence 
given to the theory of the ‘‘externality of relations.’’ After ex- 
pressing his full agreement with the neo-realists in their opposition 
to idealism, he proceeded to the discussion of the following two 
questions: ‘‘(1) How far is realism preferred as a positive body of 
doctrines? (2) How far does the logical analysis of the logic of 
propositions enter into the determination of this positive body of 
doctrines?’’ ‘‘Mental’’ may be defined in terms of ‘‘implication.’’ 
On what grounds, then, do realists deny that logical entities are 
mental? Is it not at least a discussable hypothesis that ‘‘number’’ 
is a transformation of a physical fact for purposes of implication ? 
A thing thus would undergo a change in becoming an ‘‘inferential 
thing.’’ His question was not whether the knowledge relation modi- 
fies its terms; but whether, assuming things to exist independent of 
and prior to the knowledge relation, they undergo a change in 
becoming terms of a proposition. On what grounds do neo-realists 
deny this? 

The afternoon session was opened by Professor Perry, who spoke, 
in place of Mr. Pitkin, in behalf of the neo-realists. The main 
problem of neo-realism is the reconciliation of independence and 
immanence; and its principle is: terms may enter into relations 
without forfeiting their identity. It is opposed to nominalism, it is 
opposed to sensationalism: logical entities belong to the texture of 
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reality. It is in sympathy with modern logic. Idealism gives man 
a preeminent position in the universe, which realism denies. In 
reply to Professor Dewey he maintained that logic is prior to other 
systems. Analysis reveals abstract entities, such as unity, relation. 
This structure is more universal than the particular objects. But 
you must add particular characters to get the particular object. 
The logical plane intersects things; what is true of them logically 
is true so far as it goes. Neo-realism does not deny an indirect 
modification of the object by the knowledge relation; for knowledge 
may cause action. In discussing this principle of neo-realism, that 
the knowledge relation does not modify the object, it must be under- 
stood in the light of this stricter interpretation. Here is a desk; 
realism takes it to exist with its properties; I glance at it, or in any 
other way establish a knowledge relation; then this new fact does 
not modify the desk. That I know ‘‘2 + 2—4’’ does not affect the 
logical relation expressed in the equation. 

The discussion which followed these papers of the two leaders 
was participated in by many speakers. Professor Marvin: Ought 
philosophers ever to indulge in existential propositions? Should 
they not rather take the existential propositions which science has 
given us? Professor Spaulding: The method of the neo-realists is 
purely empirical. We find that any science of objects necessarily 
presupposes that these objects are not modified by our studying 
them. This is true in physics. Professor Dewey has assumed it in 
his own studies. Start with the contrary assumption, namely, that 
an object is modified by the knowledge relation; is that process 
known without modification? Professor Dewey: You ask the same 
type of questions as Professor Royce does. Knowledge is a process 
with a purpose. Its outcome justifies it. Professor Spaulding: 
Professor Dewey takes the genetic view of knowledge. But first he 
studies the genesis of his own knowledge. And here he implies a 
logical doctrine: his knowing does not modify the object known at 
least in this case. And this is the essence of realism: objects can 
be known as they are and as if the knowing were not taking place. 
Professor Montague: Realism is a protest: the process of discovery 
has nothing to do with the question of validity. Genesis has no 
relevancy to truth. Professor Ormond: One way of getting to 
knowledge is by the logic-process. Would it not follow that our 
successive acts of knowledge do modify the object of knowledge? 
Professor Montague: Professor Ormond is not taking ‘‘modify’’ in: 
the precise sense defined by Professor Perry. Professor Spaulding: 
How would you find out, how much knowledge modifies the object? 
Professor Ormond: Such a question can only be answered by ex-. 
perience. Professor Norman Smith: Professor Dewey’s question has; 
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not been answered, namely, whether getting into consciousness makes 
a difference. Professor Horne: The usual objection to the method 
of introspection in psychology is that the object of introspection 
is modified by the act of introspecting. Here, then, seems to be at 
least one class where modification of the object by the knowledge 
relation is admitted. Another is the social point of view: It makes a 
difference to us to be known. How did realists get outside of knowl- 
edge to know what the object-not-known is? 

Miss Calkins concluded the discussion for the day with her paper 
**The Idealist to the Realist.’’ It consisted of a refutation of eriti- 
cisms on idealism, and an attack on the positive doctrines of neo- 
realism. Realists claim that their principles are demanded by sci- 
ence and logic. But idealism can not be subversive of logic, if logic 
is defined as the formulation of the laws of consistent thinking. 
And if science demands the distinction between object and subject, 
this is possible and necessary on idealistic grounds; for we know 
ourselves as bounded; this boundary is the other-than-myself, the 
beyond; and yet it must be mental, for I know it; it can only exist 
as known. This is not an assumption on the part of idealism, but a 
discovery, the result of analysis. Empiricists are guilty of an un- 
blushing willingness to sacrifice empirical fact to logic when they 
argue from the ‘‘externality of relations’’ to the independence of 
objects from the mind. The ubiquitousness of the ‘‘ego’’ is not a 
““predicament,’’ but a significant fact. The distinction between 
shared and unshared experience is an expression of such an em- 
pirical fact. Solipsism is not a necessary consequence of the ideal- 
istic starting point. Regarding the positive doctrines of the neo- 
realists, the most important are the conceptions of reality in scien- 
tific terms. But are these in no sense conditioned by being known? 
Analysis reveals that ‘‘atoms,’’ ‘‘ether,’’ ‘‘energy’’ are simply ways 
of knowing; they reduce to sense-qualities or relations, 7. ¢., to ideal 
terms. Our objects are found to be simply complex forms of ex- 
perience. 

In the evening the president, Professor Bakewell, addressed the 
association on ‘‘The Problem of Transcendence,’’ which will be pub- 
lished in full in the official report of the meeting. 

The session was opened Wednesday morning by Professor Mon- 
tague’s paper ‘‘The New Realism and the Old.’’ He attempted to 
specify the definite problem which the new realism attacks and the 
realm to which the propositions of the platform should be restricted. 
It is not a problem of ‘‘ontology,’’ but of ‘‘epistemology’’; even 
here a distinction is necessary between the methodological question 
of the sources and criteria of knowledge, and the simple question 
‘‘whether or not the known exists independently of the fact that it 
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is known.’’ The latter alone is the problem of neo-realism. He 
sketched three historical solutions of this problem: natural realism, 
epistemological dualism, and subjectivism, and showed the deficien- 
cies which prohibit the unqualified acceptance of any one of these. 
Neo-realists are amending natural realism; in particular the objec- 
tions arising out of the problems of illusions, dreams, and the 
relativity of sensations were met by declaring all these to be real, not 
merely apparent, relations between objects, and by distinguishing 
them as ‘‘binary’’ from the so-called real, namely, ‘‘triadic’’ rela- 
tions. Properties are not due to the knowledge relation, but to the 
relations of objects to objects. And the brain is one such object. 
Professor Pratt: Would sound be existing even if there were no 
ear? Professor Montague: We do not know whether sound depends 
on an ear or extra-organic relations. Professor Miller: The same 
tree will appear green to the near, bluish to the distant observer. 
Are both to be considered properties of the tree? We would then 
have a multitude of attributes in relation to possible perception at 
different removes. Miss Calkins: A number of idealists here have been 
united on one point at least,—the impossibility of a purely internal 
world; whether they express this in the form: I and the world; or, 
the will and the beyond; or, I know myself as thwarted; in each case 
they maintain that one immediately knows more than one’s own self. 
The most important question to the realist is: How can you explain il- 
lusions by calmly ealling in brain and sense-organs and objects in 
space? They are just what is in question: What is the object? Pro- 
fessor Keyser: It can be proved equally well that all things are mental 
or that all things are non-mental. We prefer the first hypothesis 
merely because everybody is certain that at least some logical enti- 
ties are mental. Professor Dewey: This shows that it is a wrong 
method to confine yourself to conceptual elaboration. If I were a 
neo-realist I should be aware that mathematics has played into the 
hands of idealism. Imagine that idealism had disappeared with its 
presuppositions, what problems would be left? Professor Marvin: 
In our discussions here two distinct meanings of logic have come to 
light. The first is a study of the knowing process. The second has 
nothing to do with ‘‘knowing.’’ Realists take logic in this second 
meaning. Professor Ormond: I offer a new definition of neo-realism. 
It is a ‘‘solipsism of the object.’’ Professor Lovejoy: More adher- 
ence to definitions is required, if we want to come to an understand- 
ing. Appoint a committee to define the fundamental terms which 
are to be used in the discussion. Professor Perry: Realists disclaim 
the Cartesian axiom. Cogito ergo sum is not a prime certainty. 
Professor Spaulding: Cognition need not be studied before things 
are known. 
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Professor Hibben then opened the discussion of ‘‘The Value for 
Philosophy of Mathematical Methods and Ideals.’’ Mathematies is 
a phase of logic developing the necessary implications of certain 
fundamental postulates. The possibility of extending knowledge by 
mathematics beyond the limits of observation depends ‘‘on the man- 
ner in which the mathematical system articulates with our real 
experience.’’ This point of articulation is the original postulate. 
On it depends therefore the value of mathematical prediction. Can 
we develop philosophy geometrico more? No; because the funda- 
mental conditions underlying philosophy are too complex to be ex- 
pressible in a limited number of postulates. The conquests of 
mathematics suggest, however, the possibility of a fundamental 
unity underlying a general Weltanschauung. In this sense mathe- 
matics will remain an ideal of philosophy. 

Dr. Brown, the second leader of this discussion, held that mathe- 
matics has to philosophy no more intimate relation than any other 
science. All mathematics begins as a representation of reality and 
remains thus in so far as it is significant. But it does not copy real- 
ity. Its concepts are symbols which signify operations on reality; 
their value is to be judged by their success. Novelties are only ap- 
parent in a deductive system; the propositions are merely more 
serviceable forms of the same essence which is implicit in the postu- 
lates. As regards the value of the deductive system form for phi- 
losophy, we must distinguish a constructive and a reconstructive use 
of this form. Neither is applicable in philosophy; the former, be- 
eause philosophical systems grow by the aggregation of new facts, 
mathematical systems by the development of their implications; the 
latter, because the number of fundamental concepts and postulates 
which are required is too great in philosophy, owing to its great com- 
plexity. Dr. Schmidt: It is unfortunate that the value of mathematical 
methods and ideals, which I consider very great, should have been 
discussed by two speakers who both argued on the negative. It i 
is significant that their results are based on a certain concep- 
tion of the deductive system form which is open to doubt in es- 
sential points. A careful study of this form as exhibited in mathe- 
matics should prove a fruitful subject of philosophical inquiry. It 
seems also important to call attention to the success of mathematical 
methods already attained in the field of logic. The complexity of 
philosophical presuppositions can not be argued against the appli- 
cation of the deductive system form, so long as they have not been 
exhibited. But no form whatever can make unsound reasoning 
sound; a good form, however, enables us to detect flaws more readily. 
Professor Keyser: I call attention to an error in the two papers, 
namely, that Euclidean geometry agrees with experience better than 
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non-Euclidean. Both ‘‘agree’’ with experience; but Euclidean 
geometry has proved more convenient so far. 

In the afternoon Professor De Laguna examined the ‘‘ External- 
ity of Relations’’ in three different aspects. It has its origin in the 
distinction of essence and accidents, as the latter are either non- 
essential qualities or relations. Externality of relations means here 
‘‘external to the essence,’’ 2. e., to the defining attributes. The 
validity of this distinction depends therefore on the possibility of 
‘*adequate definition.’’ If anywhere, this must be possible in mathe- 
matics. But here this theory of the externality of relations is un- 
sound, because the meaning of its indefinables is determined only by 
their relations to each other in the axioms, just as the meaning of words 
is determined by their connections, their relations to each other. 
But the externality of relations may be conceived also as ‘‘ external- 
ity to qualities,’’ whether essential or not. Here no precise decision 
is possible, because the distinction itself is not precise. Lastly, we 
may understand the externality of relations as meaning independ- 
ence of relations from each other. In this sense it is, at least in 
part, decidedly wrong. And we have no reason for assuming that 
the relations in which an object stands form distinct groups each of 
which is independent of the rest. 

Professor Cohen followed with his paper on ‘‘The Present Situa- 
tion in the Philosophy of Mathematiecs.’’ Starting from the custom- 
ary view that mathematics is a deductive science, we are struck by 
the so-called ‘‘ problem of the New,’’ namely: how can mathematics 
genuinely extend our knowledge? The fact itself admits of no 
doubt; the question can therefore merely be: how can it be accounted 
for? He examined the empiricist explanation that the axioms are 
the result of experience; Kant’s appeal to ‘‘pure intuition’’; and 
Poinearé’s recent attempt to mark out the method of ‘‘mathematical 
induction’’ as the fountain of the ‘‘New.’’ None of these seemed to 
Professor Cohen capable of accounting for the fact of the ‘‘New.’’ 
In his own attempt at solution he pointed out (1) that mathematical 
reasoning is not confined to the syllogism; (2) that the syllogism is 
not reducible to mere identity. He then discussed the problem of 
the objective validity of mathematics. Again, the fact itself admits 
of no doubt; the problem is to account for it. He discussed in turn 
the answer of empiricism, of transcendental idealism, and of prag- 
matism. He maintained that the assumption of the mental nature of 
mathematical entities is based on the erroneous notion that the par- 
ticular alone has existence. On the contrary, it seems necessary to 
assume also the existence of universals, though they can not be loeal- 
ized in space, and though their mode of existence may be different 
from that of particulars. Dr. Schmidt: I agree with Professor Cohen 
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in urging the problem of the ‘‘New’’ and with his criticism of the 
usual attempts to account for it. I doubt, however, whether Pro- 
fessor Cohen has himself succeeded in giving a satisfactory solution. 
The main importance of the problem lies, to my mind, in the indica- 
tion it gives that something is wrong with our ordinary conception 
of a deductive system. Professor Lovejoy: The New is only appar- 
ently existent in a deductive system. In the syllogism we must 
already have established the conclusion ‘‘Socrates is mortal’’ in 
order to be able to start with ‘‘ All men are mortal.’’ Dr. Schmidt: 
This may be admitted in this particular syllogism; but it only proves 
that Socrates might now be excused from serving in the same old 
example. Better examples would make it evident that Professor 
Lovejoy’s view is not correct. 

Professor Keyser’s paper on ‘‘The Asymmetry of Imagination’”’ 
required some knowledge of mathematics. Let 


E=U,0, + UL, + +++ + Untn +1 


where wu, and x, are real numbers. Then E —0 is a symmetrical 
equation. We will give to the x’s and w’s different interpretations. 
Starting with the equation 


U,X, + Ut, + 1=0, 


let x, 2, be the coordinates of a point in Cartesian coordinates. 
Then the equation will represent a straight line. We shall call this 
straight line the image, J(u), corresponding to the concept, 7'(u), 
namely, the equation. But we may also give the u’s a definite mean- 
ing; let us understand by them the coordinates of a line; then our 
equation will represent a point, formed by the intersection of an 
infinity of straight lines. We will call this the 7(x) corresponding 
to the 7(2). As x and w are interchangeable, we have perfect 
symmetry in the equation which holds good in the image. This still 
obtains when we treat the equation 


UL, + UL, + UL, + 1=0 


correspondingly. But in 


U,L, $F WyL, + Uses + We, + 1=0 


the corresponding images J(u) and I(x) lose their symmetry: 
I(u) ean still be imagined; but 7(x) can not. We discover thus a 
certain asymmetry of the imagination, whilst thought still remains 
perfectly symmetrical. Professor Sheldon: This corroborates the 
results obtained recently by some German psychologists, namely, 
that thought and imagination are totally different. It opens up a 
novel method of treating the problem of the a priori. If these re- 
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sults are correct, they ought to alter our methods of philosophizing. 
We have tried to cling to the conerete. Now it must be urged: don’t 
think in concrete terms; let thought have free play. Miss Calkins: 
You may be as concrete (7. e., individual) as ever; but you must let 
the relational have its place as well as the sensational. 

On Thursday morning Professor Britain spoke of ‘‘The Logical 
Value of the Genetic Explanation.’’ He distinguished two types 
of valuation, the one exact, capable of being agreed upon, the other 
inexact, not subject to common agreement. The ‘‘standard of ex- 
planation’’ was taken to be of the second type. ‘‘The perfect 
explanation, implying as it does the ultimate solution of both the 
ontological and cosmological problems, is a task too stupendous for 
human intelligence. And yet it stands logically as the only perfect 
form of explanation, though forever undefined, real though never 
realized.’ With this ideal of explanation before him, Professor 
Britain rebelled against scientific procedure which definitely limits 
its problems in order to arrive at definite solutions. And on it is 
based his criticism of the genetic method. As an internal criticism 
of the genetic method Professor Britain pointed out that ‘‘it has no 
definite starting-point, covers no stated period, nor can it assign any 
reason why these should be as they are rather than otherwise.”’ 
Professor Gore: The remedy for this, it would seem, is: more genetic 
method. Professor Lovejoy: Professor Britain’s ideal of explana- 
tion is hazy and would exclude the only kind of explanation of 
which we have any definite knowledge, namely, the scientific. Pro- 
fessor Cohen: Professor Britain has indicated some at least of the 
arbitrary presuppositions of the genetic method. 

Professor Sheldon’s paper showed, in definite instances, the effect 
of two ‘‘Ideals of Philosophie Thought’’ in determining the reason- 
ing of those who hold them. He called them the ‘‘aristocratic’’ and 
the ‘‘democratic’’ ideal. They are mostly latent in philosophie dis- 
cussions, beyond proof or refutation, and whilst not really contra- 
dictory to each other, they determine opposing views in those who 
hold them, and are consequently a source of perennial quarrels. The 
first, held by Bradley and others, takes reality to be something deeper 
or higher than common, every-day experience; it postulates ultimate 
principles to which experience-content must conform to attain the 
dignity of reality. Two of these principles are: (1) that everything 
must be grounded in everything else, 7. e., the principle of sufficient 
reason; (2) that every term is simply itself and nothing else, i. e., the 
principle of identity. The second ideal (of which Dewey and James 
are representatives, also Betrand Russell) takes reality as that which 
is directly present here and now, and regards that which is beyond 
such concrete verification as ghostly and illusory. It denies any 
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ultimate principles except those directly useful in attaining results 
here and now. Professor Norman Smith: There is no cleavage be- 
tween two parties such as Professor Sheldon represents; both realists 
and idealists rely on logic and on fact. Bradley is not a representa- 
tive of idealism; he stands by himself, a scholastic in modern times, 
a student neither of the history of philosophy nor of science. Pro- 
fessor Urban: There are certain presuppositions which underlie both 
realism and idealism, which are not logical, and which can best be 
called values. Idealism has made great advances since it recognized 
value as a fundamental idea, as Miinsterberg did. Dr. Schmidt: 
Two important points of method seem to have come to light during 
this meeting; one is the fundamental réle of the concept problem 
which limits the validity of our fundamental assumptions; the other 
is the necessity of determining an ideal of philosophic thought, as 
this will determine the solutions of our philosophic problems. 
Here lies the great value of Professor Sheldon’s paper, in that 
he has shown in definite examples just this determining effect of 
two ideals. Professor Spaulding: I do not admit Dr. Schmidt’s 
contention that the validity of our fundamental propositions is lim- 
ited by our problems. It is a significant fact that all philosophical 
systems are stated in the form of propositions. Dr. Schmidt: I agree 
with this, and it is significant; but it does not invalidate my 
statement. 

Professor Singer’s paper, ‘‘Mind as an Object of Observation’’ 
criticized the ‘‘analogy argument’’ for the existence of a mind in 
other bodies: it assumes wrongly that our mind is directly known 
only to ourselves, it is invalid as an inference from a single case, and 
the hypothesis of other minds refers to the ‘‘jenseits’’ of things that 
make a difference. It fundamentally misconceives ‘‘mind’’ as some- 
thing which is to be added to the body, an eject. This is brought 
out by the example of an ‘‘automatic sweetheart’’ invented by 
James. James’s shrinking from accepting here the consequences 
of his own pragmatic method proves disappointing. The difference 
between soul and no-soul is merely a question of the fuller or poorer 
experience. ‘‘Our belief in consciousness is an expectation of prob- 
able behavior based on an observation of actual behavior.’’ This 
recognition of consciousness as behavior provides a definite method 
for finding out what consciousness means, even though it is impos- 
sible to know surely what aspect of the behavior of certain objects 
leads us to call them conscious. Professor Singer finds one root of 
the analogy argument in the (erroneous) assumption of English 
sensationalism, namely, that ‘‘I am immediately possessed of certain 
data, recognizable and namable each by itself.’’ ‘‘The beginning 
of our epistemological building is not a datum which might be known 
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by itself, ... but just any point at which it occurs to us to ask our- 
selves: What is it you know, and how do you know it?’’ A second, 
and still deeper, root of the wrong conception of a soul presupposed 
by the analogy argument he finds in the ‘‘instinct for adding.’’ As 
a primitive physical science added to a body another called heat to 
produce the hot body, so we add to a body another, called soul, to 
make it a live body, we compose a real sweetheart out of an automatic 
sweetheart plus an eject. Physical science has outgrown this stage. 
Soul is still considered a mystery by philosophers. ‘‘Is it not time to 
recognize the meaninglessness of the mystery?’’ Professor Ormond 
took exception to Professor Singer’s view of life. 

In the concluding paper of the meeting, ‘‘Some Problems con- 
fronting the Intellectualist,’’ Professor Shaw showed the historical 
development of activism and its effect on intellectualism. This influ- 
ence concerns the framing of the problem of reality and the formu- 
lation of the doctrine of truth. Starting with the distinction be- 
tween appearance and reality, Professor Shaw showed that the intel- 
lectualist may conceive of being as that which appears and acts; 
‘‘being is expected to exist in sensu, in actu, et in re.’’ The Lockean 
formula should be modified so as to read: nihil est in intellectu quod 
non ante fuerit in actu. This theory of reality finds support on the 
psychological side in Wundt’s theory of attention and in Judd’s 
conception of ‘‘active behavior and conscious experience as com- 
plementary forms of the ego’s existence.’’ The new theory of truth 
emphasizes the role of human interest, whether, like Eucken, in the 
form of a ‘‘spiritual creativeness,’’ or ‘‘along the path of instinct,”’’ 
where Bergson seeks truth. Professor Shaw pointed out dangers in 
this theory, but concluded that the intellectualist ought to admit 
that ‘‘there is truth in desire,’’ as well as that there is ‘‘reality in 
activity.’’ 

Karu SCHMIDT. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Natural and Social Morals. CarvetH Reap. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1909. 


The title of this book is intended to be descriptive. Morality is nat- 
ural to man “ in the sense that it is necessary not merely to his existence, 
but to the development of all that is distinctively human.” And morality 
is social because man, in respect both of his existence and his development, 
is essentially social. No exception can be taken to this contention, and 
it gives to the whole book a certain pertinence and liveliness that are 
lacking in many ethical treatises. But the author’s other preliminary 
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contention, that his ethical system rests logically on the metaphysical 
system developed in his “ Metaphysics of Nature,” is more questionable. 
Apparently the only application that Professor Read makes of his ideal- 
istic metaphysics is the inference that because “science is the interpreta- 
tion of the world according to the principle of causality,” it follows that 
“if morality is to be scientifically treated, it must be brought under the 
principle of causality.” But this inference, barring the contention that 
the principle of causality somehow depends upon the “nature of the 
human mind,” is not idealistic doctrine at all. The idealistic motive in 
modern ethics appears rather in the tendency to distinguish moral judg- 
ments from scientific judgments through setting up a dualism between 
“ appreciation ” and “ description,” or the “ normative ” and the “ factual.” 
And no one has repudiated such a dualism more explicitly than has 
Professor Read. Thus he says: Moral science differs from the natural 
sciences “not in the quality of its laws but in the limitation of its scope 
by the end in view” (p. 95). And again: “ Moral science is not a system 
of rules, but a science of the tendencies of actions: which being known, 
every one must judge what he ought to do” (p. 99). Such assertions as 
these bring Professor Read into agreement, not with idealists like Green, 
Bradley, and Mackenzie, but with realists like G. E. Moore, in whose 
“Principia Ethica” we read that the question, What ought we to do, 
“ introduces into ethics ... the question what things are related as causes 
to that which is good in itself; and this question can only be answered by 
. .. the method of empirical investigation; by means of which causes are 
discovered in the other sciences” (p. 146). 

Where virtue and duty are construed in terms of the consequences or 
tendencies of actions, the concept of the good assumes fundamental impor- 
tance. Here the author is in agreement with the tendency which domi- 
nates modern ethics, to construe goodness in terms of desire. But his 
account of the matter is on the whole confused and unsuccessful. In the 
first place, he argues that because the good is the object of desire it must 
‘therefore consist in some “experience.” Now accepting the necessary 
connection between desire and goodness, goodness may be defined either 
as that which satisfies desire, or as the satisfaction itself. But it is impos- 
sible to identify the two and assert that a desire is satisfied by its own 
satisfaction. And if the good is that which satisfies desire, then there is 
no proof that it need be experience; while if the good is the satisfaction 
of desire, then it is inaccurate to identify goodness with the object of 
desire. But this is perhaps more a matter of clearness than of doctrine. 
A more serious difficulty arises in connection with the account of the 
“chief good,” which is the basal conception of the whole system. The 
author nowhere analyzes this conception, and he does not appear to recog- 
nize that because it predicates some kind of quantitative maximum of the 
generic goodness already defined, it must derive its exact meaning from 
the category of quantity which is employed. Everything, in other words, 
turns upon the term “ chief,” which the author uses with the naiveté of 
common sense. He assumes, apparently, that if the good is the desired, 
the chief good is the most desired; or that the chief good is what is pre- 
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ferred. The difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that a great many dif- 
ferent and contradictory things are preferred, so that we are nowhere 
afforded any ground upon which to establish a true judgment in the mat- 
ter. Professor Read does not even employ the ordinary idealistic device 
of referring to an absolute judgment. Were he to do so, we should as 
moralists be compelled to ask for the grounds of such a judgment, and 
should not be at all interested in it as a metaphysical or epistemological 
hypothesis. And Professor Read must at least be credited with avoiding 
irrelevant issues, even though he fails to solve the problem; but that he 
does fail, can scarcely be denied. We are told of some of the things which 
men have thought to be the chief good, “namely happiness, perfection, 
virtue, the beauty of holiness and wisdom”; and it is suggested that the 
best term under which to comprise them all (“if one term must be 
chosen ”’) is “ philosophy or culture.” But why the author should feel 
compelled to choose one term when he has not succeeded in discovering a 
single conception, does not appear. We are left at the end without the 
slightest idea of what the author is really looking for, or where he expects 
such a thing to be found. The whole discussion rests upon a vague appeal 
to the actual preferences of men, in other words, to opinion; and is easily 
convertible into the crudest relativism. Against the relativism of Wester- 
marck he feels it necessary to protest, “as the alternative to abandoning 
moral philosophy ” (p. 129). But what does it profit moral philosophy to 
save the subordinate conception of virtue or right action from the taint 
of subjectivity, unless it be possible to establish the principal conception 
of goodness upon objective grounds ? 

Doubtless it is Professor Read’s failure to recognize the seriousness of 
the logical problem that leads him to speak so slightingly of Kant, as one 
who identifies “duty with the command of an abstract Prussian drill- 
sergeant” (p. 54); and to dismiss the term “ought” as unanalyzable 
“because it is empty” (p. 57). He is entirely correct in distinguishing 
the “feeling and impulse” of duty from the rational conviction of duty, 
and in charging tradition with confusing the two. But Professor Read 
seems scarcely to understand that Kant and others have been brought to 
their excessive formalism by their painstaking treatment of a matter that 
he himself glosses over. If moral scepticism is to be avoided it is neces- 
sary that moral experience should somehow be enabled to escape the limits 
of the individual consciousness; it is necessary that the fundamental 
judgment in moral matters should partake of the logical virtue of ob- 
jective truth. And Kant’s notion of a “ practical reason,” artificial and 
needless though it doubtless is, can scarcely be dismissed by one who has 
nothing better to put in its place than composite opinion. 

Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted to the discussion of custom, 
the family, the state, religion, and art. These chapters are interestingly 
written, and contain an abundance of information and sound critical com- 
ment. A pessimistic tone pervades them all, and this is most pronounced 
in the last chapter, which he significantly terms “moral degeneracy,” 
rather than “ progress.” Professor Read is evidently an individualist who 
is somewhat out of sympathy with an age in which men habitually look to 
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the state for succor. But he is not bitter, nor is he over-positive. Indeed 
the author’s willingness to leave important matters unsettled, to accumu- 
late evidence without striking a balance, and to offer opinions without 
proof, is at once the principal defect and the principal merit of the book. 
It is not to be compared with such a book as Moore’s “Principia Kthica ” 
in logical rigor, nor with such a book as Simmel’s “ Einleitung” in re- 
finement of analysis, nor with such a book as Rashdall’s “ Theory of Good 
and Evil” in systematic arrangement and completeness. But, on the 
other hand, it surpasses all of these books not only in style, but in the 
trenchancy and aptness of its criticism of life. Its very inadequacy as a 
treatise in theoretical ethics may have something to do with its success 
as an “ endeavor to study morals as matter of fact and experience, instead 
of merely worrying the traditionary abstract ideas in the fashion of a 
scholastic age” (p. xi). 


’ 


Rautri Barton Perry. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Le cycle mystique: la divinité, origine et fin des existences individuelles 
dans la philosophie antésocratique. AuaustE Dits. Paris: Felix 
Alean. 1909. Pp. 115. 


The volume under notice belongs to the series “ Collection historique 
des grands philosophes.” It falls into two parts, of which the first con- 
siders the religious origins of the conception of deity as source and goal 
of all existences. In two chapters M. Diés treats (1) of the “ classical ” 
religion, that is, the religion of classic Greek literature beginning with 
Homer, or what is more familiarly known as the Olympian religion, and 
(2) of the primitive religion, of which the Dionysiae and Orphiec cults 
are survivals or revivals. These chapters are extremely well done, pre- 
senting in brief compass probably as satisfactory a statement of Greek 
religion before the Hellenistic period as may anywhere be found. There 
are points, to be sure, at which the student of Greek religion will hesitate 
to adopt the views of M. Diés, as when he regards Homeric religion as 
essentially a religion of art, and explains the flexibility of fate (p. 10) 
and the tendency of the epic to portray the gods as of like passions with 
ourselves (p. 11), as due to the exigencies of art. One may gladly recog- 
nize that without such conceptions the Homeric epic, as we know it, 
would have been impossible; but that would be quite another thing 
from admitting that such considerations begot the conceptions in ques- 
tion. These are but two of a number of similar points; but they do not 
greatly detract from one’s favorable judgment of the presentation as a 
whole. 

The chapters of the second part, which deal with the teachings of the 
pre-Socratie philosophers touching this view of the world, are rather per- 
functory, excepting that in which M. Diés treats of Kmpedocles. Xeno- 
phanes and Heraclitus might perhaps be included in this exception, but 
only if one takes a narrow view of the theme. The chief shortcoming 
of the thesis is that the author did not perceive that, in the last resort, 
he was dealing with the large question of the “one and the many.” If 
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he perceived it, he skirted the question to the prejudice of his thesis. It 
would be easy to show that different statements are quite contradictory, 
possibly because in this part of his discussion he relied too much on 
M. Rivaud. 

M. Diés is most suggestive in his treatment of Empedocles. The 
necessary limits of this review do not admit of a detailed criticism of his 
view, though the task were worthy of the pains. The strength of his 
account lies in the attempt to relate the physical philosophy and the 
religious teachings of Empedocles. There is undoubtedly a relation; but, 
unless I am in error, the relation is not so much logical, as M. Diés seems 
to think, as psychological. The connection is due to the fact that both 
dwelt together in one and the same brain, and that in the main it was 
the religious doctrine, accepted as a definitive truth, which served as a 
basis for the associative coordination of ideas, however little Empedocles 
may himself have been aware of it. I have indicated elsewhere (“ Die 
Bekehrung im klassischen Altertum,” p. 4, n. 14) my belief that it was 
the Orphie conception of the soul that suggested the Empedoclean ‘ 
ment.” As a matter of fact, the two conceptions are quite closely parallel, 


‘ ele- 


as M. Diés seems to perceive; but he is quite in error as to the precise 
theory of Empedocles in both spheres. On the one hand, he regards the 
soul in the teaching of Empedocles as “ephemeral groups of elements ” 
(pp. 96 and 99), that is to say, as composite, for which view there is not 
a shred of evidence. The soul preexists before birth, and survives death; 
it is essentially an atomic, elemental substance which enters into a pass- 
ing union with the “elements.” After the dissolution of this temporary 
union, it either enters successively into other similar unions, or, after a 
great year, enters into a union with the gods, which are elemental souls, 
essentially like the human. In neither case does it lose its identity: it 
becomes a god, not God. The union with the gods is a “republic of 
souls,” not an absorption into a Parmenidean one. In other words, 
Empedocles’s view of the world of souls is fundamentally pluralistic. 
On the other hand, the union of the “ elements” in the “ sphere of love” 
is not, as M. Diés would have us suppose, an absorption into a Parmeni- 
dean one or a qualitative indeterminate. This, I believe, I have elsewhere 
(“ Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” pp. 366-7; Uepi 
Pigews, p. 103, n. 92) clearly shown. 

M. Diés, like most interpreters of early Greek philosophy, errs in 
pressing overmuch the notion of unity. There can be no doubt that 
“unity” nowhere implies complete homogeneity before the time of Par- 
menides, and that the exigencies of natural philosophy, if not the persist- 
ence of lax definition of thought, led subsequent philosophers also to 
recede from the extreme logical position of Parmenides, which necessarily 
resolved itself into nihilism. 

M. Diés is right in seeking an explanation of Greek philosophy in 
Greek religion, especially in notions embodied in primitive religion. It 
was there that the concepts of man first took definite shape and longest 
continued to exert their influence, because of the peculiar conservatism 
of religion; but we must look for these concepts not in the large sys- 
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tematic formulations of belief, but rather in details. This task still 
awaits the patient study of competent scholars; and there is no field more 
fruitful for the historian of thought. 

W. A. Heme. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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MIND. July, 1910. The Psychological Explanation of the Develop- 
ment of the Perception of External Objects (1.) (pp. 805-821): H. 
W. B. Joseru. - Criticizes the doctrine of Professor Stout, as expounded 
in his “ Groundwork of Psychology,” Chapter IX., that we know an 
external world and that we gain this knowledge by a process psycholog- 
ically traceable, in which we start from experiences merely of our own 
sensations. The theory fails to account for cognition of spatial relations. 
Discussion of cognition of external reality reserved for next installment. 
The Cardinal Principle of Idealism (pp. 322-836): R. B. Perry. — Ideal- 
ism, in its current technical sense, is a distinctively modern movement. 
True religion had to be defended against the claim of science to have 
alienated the world from man. Kant’s “revolution” was a counter 
revolution through which the spectator again became the center of the 
system. The burden of idealism is a religious interpretation of nature, 
and its cardinal principle is that knowledge is a creative process. This is 
a fallacious inference from “ the ego-centric predicament,” or the cireum- 
stance that anything that is known or referred to is something known or 
referred to, and can not be at the same time unknown and unreferred to. 
The idealistic induction proceeds wholly by the method of agreement, 
because “ the ego-centric predicament ” forbids the use of the method of 
difference. “It is impossible to observe cases of unobserved things, even 
if there be any. But where this is the case, the method of agreement is 
worthless and the use of it is a fallacy.” Linguistic Misunderstandings 
(pp. 837-355): Huau MacCotu.—Second installment. Perplexities that 
attach to the ideas the infinite and the finite are removed by letting the 
sign for equality signify “virtual equality” (XY —=X-+ dz) as well as 
absolute equality. Problems of matter and mind involve a conception of 
the soul. The Sublime (pp. 356-372): E. F. Carritt.— A criticism of the 
theory of A. C. Bradley in his “ Oxford Lectures on Poetry.” Sublimity 
in the loose sense is beauty discovered in what bears a definitely hostile 
relation to our purposes or existence. Speaking strictly, only the absolute 
is sublime. Sublimity might be defined as the beauty of the absolute. 
Discussions: Some Explanations in Reply to Mr. Bradley (pp. 373-3878) : 
B. Russevy. — Mr. Bradley assumes a certain theory of relations and ap- 
peals to a sufficient reason. Mr. Russell defends external relations, and 
holds that a term may be related to itself (2+2—4). Mr. Russell’s 
Objections to Frege’s Analysis of Propositions (pp. 379-386): Miss E. E. 
C. Jones. — Frege’s theory supplies an analysis of propositions of the form 
S is P which can be applied to all propositions of that form, and some 
theory of denotation which can be applied to all denotative terms. Defi- 
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nition in Symbolic Logic (pp. 387-3889): A. T. SuearMAN.—Seeks to 
elucidate the volitional character of definition, together with the position 
of definitions in reasoning, and the distinction to be drawn between defi- 
nitions in symbolic logie and in philosophy. Note on Aristotle’s Theory 
of the Constructive Reason (pp. 390-394): A. W. Benn. - Writer com- 
ments on a presumed error of himself and of Professor Adamson. Active 
reason is not to be identified with reason in act. Aristotle meant by 
“ constructive reason” something equivalent to ego or self-conscious per- 
sonality or rational self-consciousness. Critical Notices: August Messer, 
Empfindung und Denken: G. E. Moore. Karl Joel, Der Frei Wille: 
C. S. Meyers. James Sully, The Teacher's Handbook of Psychology: 
T. Wuittaker. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Note. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 1910. 
Voluntary Movement (pp. 513-562) E. C. Rowr.—The author reports 
typewriting experiments, writing experiments, anatomical, physiological, 
and pathological data. The conclusion is drawn that “ feeling is never the 
fundamental in a complex and highly voluntary activity.” Voluntary 
movement differs from other kinds of movement in that it is essentially a 
form of control, which, in turn, means cognition. An Experimental Study 
of Belief (pp. 563-596): Dr. Oxape.— Belief and its opposite are con- 
sciousnesses similar in nature. Belief and disbelief are more than mere ac- 
ceptance, rejection, or emotional consciousness. Certainty-uncertainty are 
strongly affective, having a pleasant and unpleasant element, respectively. 
A Preliminary Study of the Association-Reaction Consciousness (pp. 
597-602) : R. L. Getssuer. — A preliminary report of an introspective study 
of the “ complex.” The “ complex ” was found to be a group of ideas that 
are unpleasant. These ideas give a feeling of focal crowdedness soon to 
be followed by a single focal idea. A Bibliography of the Scientific Writ- 
ings of Wilhelm Wundt: E. B. Tircuener and L. R. Getssuter. Welliam 
James—Commemorative Note. Subject Index and Names of Authors. 
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Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H. 1910. Pp. vi-+ 603. 


Rigano, E. De Vorigine et de la nature mnemoniques des tendances 
affectives. Estratto da Scientia, rivista di scienza, Vol. IX, Anno V 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the meeting of the British Academy on January 18 Mr. Shadworth 
H. Hodgson read a paper on “Some Cardinal Points in Knowledge.” 
Among the most prominent of these points were the following: that 
consciousness is the only evidence we have for anything whatever; that 
every empirically present moment of consciousness moves in two opposite 
directions of time at once, backwards into the past, and forwards into the 
future; that this circumstance compels us to distinguish between con- 
sciousness as a knowing (in which it is our evidence for everything) and 
the same consciousness as an existent (in which it is the dependent con- 
comitant of some real condition or conditions, which are not conscious- 
ness) ; that the content of consciousness as a knowing is always found to 
be analyzable ultimately into distinguishable but inseparable elements, 
its so-called formal and material elements, time or time and space together 
being the formal, and some mode of feeling the material, while, taken as 
an existent, it appears as a self-objectifying process, having two aspects, 
the objective and the subjective; that physical matter is made known to 
us by the process of the simultaneous exercise of the sensations of sight 
and touch, including pressure, which gives us our first conception of 
reality in the full sense, namely, as a real condition of genesis; that 
physical matter, as known by sensations of touch with pressure, is a 
replica of the sensations by which it is known, which can not be said of 
any other sensation or feeling; that physical matter is at once the object 
and the real condition of genesis of new sensations, new not in respect of 
kind, but of occurrence, and the experience of physical matter is thus the 
point at which the physical world as known and our consciousness know- 
ing it coincide, thus proving the latter to be true evidence of the former ; 
that the nature of the specific qualities of sensation, what, for instance, 
sensations of touch, pressure, light, color, sound, heat, cold, pleasure, pain, 
and so on, are—this is incapable of being thought of as caused or condi- 
tioned by anything whatever; in their simplest shape they are ultimates 
in experience; they are a revelation in the strictest sense: that, since time 
or time and space together, which are their inseparable formal element, 
are infinite, that is, limitless in increase or decrease, we are compelled to 
admit the possibility of innumerable other modes of sensation than our 
own, and even of other kinds of formal elements than time and space, 
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though we can form no positive idea whatever of what such possible modes 
may be; that the specific qualities of emotion and desire of all kinds are 
ultimates of experience, in precisely the same sense and for the same 
reason as those of sensation; that religion springs from an emotional 
root, namely, the craving for the sympathy of some being who, besides 
being morally our superior, should also have a perfect knowledge of what 
we are and have been, such as can belong to no finite being who is sepa- 
rate from ourselves; and that, when thought is said to arrest the attention, 
the stream of consciousness, the content arrested, belongs to consciousness 
as a knowing, the thought which arrests it to consciousness as an existent. 
—The Atheneum. 


Sir Francis Gatton died in London on January 17. The following 
summary of his career is from The Nation: “He was born at Birming- 
ham, England, February 16, 1822; was educated at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, the Medical School of King’s College, London, and at 
Trinity College, London, where he graduated in 1844. Two years after 
his graduation, he set out for the Upper Nile, which at that time was 
almost unexplored. He went far beyond the temples and upper cataracts, 
penetrating to the Sudan. The interest which this journey awakened in 
England and the enthusiasm which it quickened in the young explorer 
induced him to undertake exploration in South Africa. In company 
with J. C. Anderson, he landed an expedition at Walfisch Bay in August, 
1850, and was engaged in exploring Damaraland, now German South- 
west Africa, until January, 1852. This expedition was fertile in 
discoveries. He came upon the Ovampo race, a partly civilized agri- 
cultural people, and reported for the first time upon the whole 
region lying between Lake Ngami and the seacoast and 18 minutes 23 
seconds south latitude. He soon turned his attention to meteorology, 
and devised methods which served as the basis of our present weather 
maps. He propounded the theory of anticyclones, which underlies the 
present system of weather forecasting, and at various times put out 
inventions having to do with meteorologic reckoning. He became expert 
in handling statistics, and the facility which he so derived he put into 
practise in his subsequent anthropological studies; he invented a system 
of composite portraiture and various means of psychological measure- 
ment. In a paper which appeared in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
on ‘The Law of Ancestral Inheritance,’ he undertook to place the study 
of heredity on a quantitative footing. He was a consulting editor of 
Biometrika since 1902, and continued to write almost up to the present. 
Latterly he gave himself somewhat to the study of eugenics. In 1905 he 
established a laboratory for that purpose at University College, under the 
authority of the University of London. His works include: ‘ Tropical 
South Africa,’ ‘Art of Travel,’ ‘ Meteorographica,’ ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ 
‘Human Faculty,’ ‘ Natural Inheritance,’ ‘ Finger Prints,’ ‘ Finger-print 
Directory,’ and ‘Memoirs of My Life.’ ” 


THOSE mathematicians and physicists who experience difficulty in 
forming a clear mental picture of the concepts of non-Euclidean geometry 
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will find a useful and suggestive paper on the Bolyai-Lobatschewsky sys- 
tem, by Professor H. S. Carslaw, in the Proceedings of the Edinburgh 
Mathematical Society, XXVIII. (1910). The author starts by showing 
how the properties of planes and straight lines in ordinary space can be 
extended by inversion to spheres and circles through a fixed point. He 
then proceeds to consider the properties of spheres and circles that are 
orthogonal to a given fixed sphere, and shows that if these be called “ ideal 
planes” and ideal lines, they will be found to possess properties exactly 
analogous to those of hyperbolic geometry. In the plane geometry thus 
established “ideal parallels” are represented by circles which touch on 
the fixed orthogonal circle, and thus it follows that through a given ideal 
point two parallels can be drawn to a given line. In short, Professor - 
Carslaw shows that a geometry identical with that of Bolyai and Lobat- 
schewsky can be built up in ordinary Euclidean space, and, so far as plane 
geometry is concerned, in an ordinary Euclidean plane. Unless some 
unforeseen fallacy in this investigation should be discovered which has 
escaped Professor Carslaw’s notice, we have here a convincing proof that 
Euclid’s parallel postulate is incapable of demonstration. In fact, it is 
argued that if any inconsistency existed in the Bolyai-Lobatschewsky pos- 
tulate this inconsistency would be extended by Professor Carslaw’s “ ideal ” 
system to Euclidean geometry. Do not these arguments point to the view 
that Euclid’s postulate should be regarded as a property of matter rather 
than of space ?—WNature. 


Unper the auspices of the departments of philosophy and psychology 
of Columbia University, a course of nine public lectures on “ Problems of 
Psychology ” was given at the university from January 31 to February 9. 
The lectures on the subject were as follows: “ Measurement of Musical 
Capacity,” Professor C. E. Seashore, University of Iowa; “Social Psy- 
chology,” Professor Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; “ Memory 
and Imagination,” Professor E. B. Titchener, Cornell University; 
“Frailties of Imageless Thought,” Professor J. R. Angell, University of 
Chicago; “The Standpoint and Scope of Social Psychology,” Professor 
Mary Whiton Calkins, Wellesley College; “The Psychology of Dream 
States,” Professor Joseph Jastrow, University of Wisconsin; “The Réle 
of the Type in Simple Mental Processes,” Professor W. B. Pillsbury, 
University of Michigan; “The Ontological Problem of Psychology,” 
Professor George T. Ladd, Yale University; “ Some Psychological Topics 
Emphasized by Pragmatism,” Professor Josiah Royce, Harvard University. 

Dr. Leonard T. Hosnouss, professor of sociology in the University of 
London, has been appointed to the Beer lectureship in political science 
at Columbia University for this year. There are to be ten lectures on 
“ Social Evolution and Political Theory” in March and April. 

Proressor Irvine Kine, of the University of Iowa, will give two 
courses in education in the University of Wisconsin during the coming 
summer session. 

Tur Macmillan Company will publish shortly Bergson’s “ Creative 
Evolution,” translated by Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 











